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“UTE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is oftered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Fixes Darty Rexiaiovus Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Tho press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of ihe 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisim. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamere.son. Roligion ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
D. ily Pres. 

». Lclicst ie that what ought to be done can be 
dove the prolisaers end friends of The Cire/er, 
in the name of the Chrisi'an religion, have pur- 
posed an vve preparing vo ivsiitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Pross 








The Oneidva Comnnity 


MANUFACTULE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men3 Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Heats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNS MEN“AL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWLE tRY PLANTS, &c., 
Crreen c& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING. SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Ovdeis tor any of the abov> articles ciected to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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“Publications. 


THE BERGAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wo seek the Fuith of the Primitive Church: an 
ozurvu volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Vrice, ''1,50. 

The terean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The Now 
Birth. T’ e Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relatiors to the Her.venly Church, Abolition o° Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—trea‘ed strictly according to 
Bible evi ‘enecs. but developing many ew and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely trom those of the old Theology 
Allw' o wish to understand Bree Communism—its constitu. 
Honal basis, and prospects of succc.:-—chould acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


mane 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; .4 Compilation from the 
\noual Neporis and other nublications of the 
Ousida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cis. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


"Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


above Public«tions may be sent by mail to all parts 


of the country. 


An opportunity is now offered to obtain choice 
varieties of Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, Strawberry- 
plants, &c., at the 


CUMIN URSA 


Ovr Stock consists of the following lois, sviiuble 
for present setting : 


Twelve Hundred Apple Trees, 
Compriting early and late varieties, such as Beld- 
win, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Russet. Northern 
Spy, Fall Pippin, Red Astracan, and twenty other 
leading varieties. 


TWO THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 
Including the Bartlett, Fler ish Beauty, Virgalieu, 
Seckel, Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Buffum, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Lawrence. Gansel’s 
Bergamot, &c. 

400 PIUMsTT Bess, 
Mostly of Lombard, Schenectady Catharine, Yel- 
low Gage, Washinzion, Imperial Gage, and a few 
other kinds. 


3,000 GRAPE-VINES 
Muscadine, Rebecca, and Hartford Prolific. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine, Peabody’s 
Seedling and many others, for $1 per hundred.-- 
Also, 
Linnaus and Cahoon Pie-Plant. 

We also furnish currants, Houghton’s Seedling 
Gooseberry, Dr. Brinkle’s Orange, Allen, and Blac’. 
Raspberries, Norway Spruce, Roses, Green-hous 
Plants, &c., &c. 

Persons applying at the Community for trees, may 


inquire for 
ALFRZD BARRON. 


Oneida Community, Sept. 10, 1859. 
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Godly Ambition. 


Ambition in the world is a spring of 
great power ; it makes the difference be- 
tween one man and another more than 
almost anything else—ambition for edu- 
cation, ambition for making money, ain- 
bition for office, and so on. Now I do 
not believe in ambition in the ordinary 
sense of the word. We have found out 
that we cannot make one hair white or 
black—that the ambition to make owr- 
selves great is all nonsense. Still, the 
question returns upon us, What is there 
in our fait that is a proper substitute 
for the ambition there is in the world ? 
[ think we can discover a true substitute. 
I am not ambitious myself ; but my heart 
is le:rning to drink in the ambition of 
God, so that it amounts to the same 
thing as though it was my own. God’s 
ambition is in me, and he is a lion-heari- 
ed God. ambitious for the conquest of 
chaos and darkness, and for the sending 
forth of his glory. His ambition, which 
is true and pure, extends towards those 
who serve him ; it is an element that al’ 
can drink in. It is perfectly compatible 
with a meek and lowly spirit, which, 
though it cannot be ambitious indepen- 
dently, may yet drink in the ambition of 
another, True meekness and lowliness 
will persuade us to submit ourse’ves to 
God in that respect, and let his ambition 
have full scope in us. He is ambitious 
for us, a8 parents are ambitious for their 
children. Parents have a desire that 
their children should do well—be bright 
and active ; and we can conceive of God’s 
feeling in regard to us as like that of a 
parent for his child. And it is really 
nothing but modesty on our part to sur- 
render ourselves to his ambition, and co- 
dperate with it, and cultivate a desire in 
ourselves to be all that he can make us. 
Let a person ake a true discrimination 





there, between his own ambition, and 
iGod’s ambition for him, and he will be 
‘in no danger of pride ; and yet he will 


Mainly Isabella, Clinton, Concord, Diana, Northern ' 


TO FRUIT-GROWERS. have all the large-hearted energy and de-'eth every man that cometh into the 


‘ermination that false ambition gives to 
| people in the world, and a great deal 
more. 

This ambition is not an element that 
will set us striving one with another in 
rivalry, and attempts to outreach each 
other, but it will be a harmonic spizi..— 
In reality, the whole ambition of God is 
for love. , 

A conscious purpose nuised in the 
heai't has a wonderful power on the char- 
acter. It isa power that some persons 
attain to in the world. A greai many 
drift along without any purpose, but now 
and then you meet one that has a pu: pose 
in life. All believers, sooner or later, will 
have a purpose begotten in them—w"!! 
receive it from God—will drinl. ir 1's 
‘purpose, and become really great he © « 
in a true sense, and strony determinc ' 
characters. Persons need not be afraid 
to give themselves up to any purpose 
that seems desirable. The fulfillment of 
it is not at all dependent on their personal 
ability. If they drink in the purpose of 
God they ray be sure of what they hope 
for, by his power, and not their own.— 
They may form a purpose to do things, 
to attain a character, which, according to 
their present ability, they would have no 
hope of succeeding in. We should not 
let present ability be any limit whatever 
to our purpose ; but go over to the other 
party in the case, and muke calculation 
on God’s power, and his ambition, and 
freely form a purpose and nourish it in 
our hearis, vastly greater than we ar: 
conscious of any ability to fulfill for the 
present. No matter about our ability ; 
we need not look at thatat all. The 
same great enterprise is before every one 
of us ; our purposes ought to be regerded 
as one—the purpose of Christ. 

Looking merely at the negative side— 
the part which consists in resistance to 
evil, and overcoming antagonists, and 
Christ’s purpose is to overthrow death. 
‘The last enemy that shall be desiioyed 
is death.’ And between us and the over- 
throw of death will be the overthrow of 
all other enemies. We can thus form 
our purpose now, and make up cur mind 
that we are going to overcome death, 
without any sort of reference to our own 
ability ; that is not to be taken into the 
account at all. If we have a heart to the 
work, ability will be furnished as we want 
it. That is the difference between true 
and false ambition. False ambition 
bases its calculations on its own ability ; 
true ambition on the ability of God.— 
Home-Talk. 








Complete Salvation, and its 
Source. 


Every outward capacity of man, every 
member of his body, is an integral part 
of him that needs to be saved, just as 
much as the affections of his hear: or the 
faculties of his mind. Man is compound- 
ed of an outward and an inward nature, 
and needs a Savior who can meet and 
save him in both the outward and inward 
sphere. Complete salvation must extend 
to every bone and sinew, every nerve and 
fiber of man, At every point, whether 
it is on the side where man touches and 
is in connection with the realms of infi- 
nite interior being, or on the side where 
he comes in contact with the world of 
matver and outward space, he must pos- 
sess the life and nower of salvation. 


salvation is offered by him to man. On 
the one hand, ‘he is the light that light- 





Such a Savior is Jesus Christ, and such | 


| world,” is ‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ an 
inward life which dwells in every man ; 
;}and on the other hand, he is a historical, 
personal being, an outward teacher and a 
| leader, who once lived on earth, worked 
\with his outward capacities, and made 
‘his mark upon the history of the world, 
and left a reliable record of his life and 
doctvine. On the one hand, he is the 
Son of God, and the center of the universe, 
‘in whom dwells all the fullness of the 
| Godhead ; on the other, he was born of 
| the flesh ; was subjected to human labor 
‘and trial, and sorrow and tempiation ; 
Xore the burdens of poverty and disap- 
ointment ; experienced suffering and 
scorn, and drained the bitier cup of an 
infamous death. 

The author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews presenis to us the many-sided 
character of Christ as the great Captain of 
our salvation. He says of him: ‘We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels, for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor ; that he 
by the grace of God, should taste death 
for every man. For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory 
to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect thvovgh sufferings. ..-. Forasmuch 
then as the children are pariakers of 
flesh and blood, he also likewise took 
part of the same; that through death, 
he might destroy him that hath the pow- 
er of death, that is the devil: and de- 
liver them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
.---Wherefore in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethren : 
that he might be a merciful High Priest 





, in things pertaining to God, to make rec- 


onciliation for the sins of the people.— 
For in that he himself hath suffered, be- 
ing tempted, he is able to succor them 
that are tempted.---- We have not an 
High Priest who cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are....who 
in the days of his flesh, when he had of- 
jfered up prayers and sunplications with 
strong crying and tears, unto Him that 
was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared ; though he 
were a son, yet learned he obedience by 
i the things which he suffered ; and being 
made perfect, he became the Author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.” 

Hence, Christ can meet us at every 
point of our nature and save us there. 
His resurrection-power can extend from 
the soul-center of our being, outward 
through every department of our vital 
organization, and present on every side 
an invulnerable panoply of salvation. 

To complete the process of our salva- 
ion this must be done. Our ultimate 
redemption extends onward irto the 
kingdom of God. That kingdom is to 
be set up in this world, It embraces in 
its scupe all the real interests of man— 
material as well as spirituai—and con- 
| serves and fosters them. Those interests, 
‘with every thing connected with them. 
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must be renovated by the quickening}God, and you will find yourself recon-| to live together without quarreling—is but the 


power of the resurreciion. 


The world of | ciled with creation. 


‘Ifany man be in 


business, of labor, must feel this power! Christ, he is a new creature : olc things 


and be purged and made holy by it. 
This can only be done through the men 
who are the propelling motors of business 
and labor. Therefore the faculties and 
capacities which are brought into action 
in these things must be impregnated, 
redeemed, and sanctified by the life and 
saving power of Christ; so that our 
whole nature shall be ‘ presented a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God.’ 
—T. L. P. 





A Double Purchase. 


The tesiimony of the gospel in the 
Primitive Church began with the doctrine 
of the C.-oss of Chrisi, and ended with his 
Second Coming. There is an interesting 
contrast between these two great pivotal 
truths of Christianity, showing a double 
power of salvation in the gospel, or a 
two-fold victory over the world and the 
devil. The first—the ‘ Cross of Christ’ 
—was a power jaking believers out of the 
world. By it they reckoned themselves 
dead and risen with Christ—their citi- 
zenship was transferred to the heavenly 
state where he was, and thus they 
escaped fiom the grasp of evil, as it were 
by flight. But in the Second Coming, 
which was the finishing glory of the gos- 
pel and the apostolic age, Christ came 
back to the world, destroyed Anti-Christ, 
and assumed himself the everlasting 
sovereignty of this outward sphere. His 
followers participated in the event, and 
received power to rule the nations, so 
that their final victory was something 
more than an escape by flight. It was 
positive dominion in this world, with the 
privilege of presence or absence, and the 
certainiv of finally subduing all things to 
their own spirit. They were first saved 
from sin and delivered from the world by 
the death and res“rrection of Christ ; 
and then they came down upon the world 
as kings and conquerors at his Second 
Coming. Both of these facts are to be 
taken into account in our estimate of the 
gospel at the present time. 


a ad _ 


Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 27. 


True faith reconciles us, not only to 
God, but to all things. By faith we dis- 
cern that God is almighty, all-wise, and 
all-good : that all things are of him, and 
for him, and work for our good. It 
makes us at peace with all things—makes 
us feel that all power in the universe, and 
all evenis, present, past, and future, are 
friendly to us. If we have found out 
that God is our friend, we way be cer- 
tain that creation is our friend. Be not 
afraid of the world, nor of the principal- 
ities and powers of man. They are all 
servants of God, like the winds. Be not 
afraid of your own appetites, nor of the 
powers that are busy tempting and try- 
ing to abuse your passions. Trust God 
for entire protection. Believe that God 
will give yon command of yourself, and 
bless your food. Believe that he will 
give you inspiration, and 1ight instincts. 
‘According to your faith it will be unto 
you.’ We cannot trust any rule, cannot 
trust any law of map ; but we can trust 
God, with full confidance that he will 
manage coectly our whole nature. If 
you imagine that creation is in a quarrel 
with you, do not endeavor to settle with 
it directly : go, and be reconciled with 


| are passed away: behold, all things are 


‘become new ; aad all things ore of God.’ 


There is a life that cannot be ‘empted 
toany excess: that receives food, and 
every thing else, as the fire receives its 
fuel. No matter what is put into it, it 
consumes al], and remains just as pure. 
That Jife does sot see evil in any thing ; 
but does see God and ood in every thing. 
There are times when | cannot look at 
any thing, without discovering some- 
thing good—)ws‘iivelv delightful, gleam- 
ing out fiom it. To overcome merely to 
the extent o: ceasing to think evil, is 
but half of the victory, We must ex- 
pel the evil spirit, and let the good spi»- 
itin. This will cause us to see a uni- 
verse of good. 











Coy sustsa %* Socrsc Orvenr or Heaven. 
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The Press and the Pulpit. 
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The conductors of the Independevt have com- 
menced the publication, in the columns of that 
journal, of the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. 
The publication of sermons is coming to be a 
new and somewhat prominent feature of the 
journalism of the day. The sermons of noted 
preachets are sought for, and in many cases have 
a widely extended circulation. This perhaps in- 


smallest ourt of the promise of the gospel. When. 
this is attained, there is stil! beyond it the at- 
tainment of active unity—the condensation of 
life in its most glorious form, so that we can not 
only keep the peace, but work and act on the 
largest scale and in the most vigorous manner, 
with the precision and harmony of a bard of mu- 
sic. And in the attainment of this, mere passive 
harmony will be swallowed up, and lost sight of 
forgotten. And it is only in this higher unity 
that the vast benefits of combination can be fully 
realized. 


“— Cf —_————- 


The Great Eastern. 





By the favor of winds and waters and providen- 
tial good fortune this monster vessel wil! soon 
approach our shores. Says Life Ilinsi,a‘ed in ref- 
ference to her: 

“Unti! something siill more stupendous and 
colossal in the line of marine archiiecture is at- 
tempted, the Great Eastern may be regarded as 
one of the wonders of the world. Her dimensions 
are even greater than those of Noah’s Ark. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of Sir Isaac Newton 
and Bishop Watkins, the length of the Ark, be- 
tween perpendiculars, was 515 to 547 feet, while 
that of the Great Eastern is 680 feet. In breadth 
the Ark was a few feet the widest; but in depth 
the Great Eastern has the advantage of several 
feei, while its tonnage capacity exceeds that of the 
Aik by several thousands, being 25.092. It is 
capable of 2a rying 10,000 tons of coal, 5,109 tons 
of freight, with 10,000 passengers. Should all of 
its passenger-10oms be occupied on its first irip 
across the Atlantic, a census of its inhabitants 
would exceed that of some of our ‘incorporated 
cities,” 

To give our readeis some idea of the truly im- 
mense size of this ship and its machinery, we 
copy the ‘ullowing statistics: 

Length between perpendiculars, 680 feet. 





dicates e growing appetite for religious reading 
on the part of the public, and it also shows that | 
the press is gaining on the pulpit and usurping its 
place, Ifa man has any thing to say that is 
worth saying—that is of possible good to his fe’- 
low-men—why should he not seek the rostrum j 
of the public press, and speak to an audience of a 

hundred thousand, rather than confine himself to 

the meager limits of anisolated congregaiion ?— 

The fact is, men are outgrowing the old insti‘v- 
tions of religious teaching—the Sunday meeting 
and pulpit ordinances—and the religious wants of 
the time demand new measures of religious influ-! 
ence, measures which shall be adapted to the/| 
spirit of the age, which shall keep pace with the 

vast social and business improvements, the rail- 

road. the telegraph and the daily press. It is a 

fast age, an age of quick thought, of :apid speech, 

of heated, nervous life, And religion needs tie 

rapid, energeiic, continuous agencies of influence 

upon mind that pervade the business woild. It 

needs the daily press, the t2legraph, the swift 

means of communication which are subject ‘a 
the hand of man. It is destined some day to pos- 
sess and usethem. Andhe who would benefit his 
fellow-men by the utterance of truth and lead 
them upward to higher realms of life and the 
fellowship of the heavenly spirit, if he is wise, 
will seek the press rather than the pulpit as the 
medium of influence. 

On another page we present our readers some 
extracts from the first of these published ser- 
mons of Mr. Beecher, which we like the best 
of anvthing we have seen from him. It seems; to 
come fiom a deeper source than his usual uiter- 
ances and bears the stamp of more genuine spirit- 
ual experience. Though he does not apprehenc ; 
the fullness of the New Covenant and gets bu. aj 
glimpse of the infivite meaning there is in Curist’s 
personal relation to the believer—his relation to 
usas an indwelling, perfect Savior from sin, and the 
giver of resurrection life~yet there is an edifying 
spirit in the discourse which we like. It isa 
great deal better than the generality of current 
preaching. Mr. Beecher would be a noble cham- 
pion of Christ, with both tongue and pen, if 








his heart were opened fully to the Gospel of 
Holineas, and filled with the spiritand power of 
the Piimit:ve Church.—r. 1. p. 





Active and Passive Unity. 


With those who are seeking unity and the 
fullness of Communism, this is to be considered ; 
viz., there is a Cistinction to be made bei.ween 
active and passive unity. Mere passive ability to 
live together in harmony is the first thing, and 
even that is supposed to be unatiainable in the 





world. But mere passive unity—the disposition 


Ditto over all on upper deck, 691 feet. 

Breadth of hull, 83 ‘eet. 

Hight from bottom of ship to top of iron up- 
per deck, 58 feet. 

Diameter of paddle-wheels, 56 feet. 

Ditto of screw-propeller, 2/ feet. 

Number of blades on ditto, 4. 

Weight of screw-propeller, 40 tons. 

Hight of principal saloons, 13 feet. 

Weigbt of ivon in the constiuction of the hull 
about 7,000 tons. 

Ditto of ship, with machinery, coal, cargo, and 
ful’ equipment, about 26,000 tons. 

Draught of water at that weight, 30 feet and 6 
inches. 

Weight of each of the paddle-engine cylinders, 
about 30 tons. 

Number of ditto, 4. 

Diameter of ditto, 74 inches. 

Length of stroke, 14 feet. 

Paddle engines, about 1,200 horse-power. 

Weight of each of screw-engine cylinders, about 
20 tons. 

Number of ditto, 4. 

Diameter of ditto, 84 inches. 

Length of stroke, 4 feet. 

Screw engines, about 1,600 hoi se power. 

Weight of shafts for paddle engines, 80 tons. 

Weight of shaits for screw engines, 150 tons. 

Number of boilers to paddle engines, 4. 

Weight of one pair of do.. including ‘vrnels, 87 
tons. 

Number of boilers to screw engines, 6. 

Weight of one pair of do., including funnels, 96 
tors. 

Thickness of the plates, in the bulkhead, 4 inch. 

Ditto, in the skins, # inch. 

Number of rivets used in the consti action of 
the ship, about 3,090,000. 

Number of masts, 6; of these, three will be 
square-rigged, as wellas fore-and-aft-rigged. The 
remaining three will be fore-and-aft-rigged. 

Total quantity of canvas in sails, about 6,200 
square yards. 

There will be two screw steamers, one ca: ried 
on each side abaft the paddle-boxes, as jolly boats. 
Their dimensions are: Length 100 feet ; beam 
16 feet ; measurement 110 tons; horse power 40. 

And there will be about twenty ordinary boats, 
cartied in addition, with masts and sails com- 
plete. 


(“Tes -- 

...-A correspondent of the Rochesier Demo- 
crut writes to that paper an account of his visit 
to the office of the London Times. The follow- 
ing is an extract : 

* One of the most interesting and novel depart- 
ments of the establishment is that in which the 
stereotyping process is carried vn. You know, 
perhaps, already, that every number of the Times 


is printed from stereotype plates, thus saving a 
great part of the wea: and tear of the type. The 
stereotype plate is taken fiom the “form” in 
three minutes, by a new process, invented by a 
Swiss, and known only to him. A thin layer of 
soft and damp papier mache first receives the im- 
pression of the type, and after it has been hard. 
ened by the application of heat, the melted lead. 
is poured on which is to form the stereotype plate. 
The papier mache has the power of resisting the 
action of the melied lead, and comes out of the 
fiery trial uninjured, and almost unscorched. 
The plates are remelied every day after the issue 
of the day is printed from them, and the waste of 
type metal from day to day is very slight, By 
this power of multiplying the number of forms, 
from which the same side of paper can be printed, 
the Times can use three or four presses at once, 
and thus print its 59,000 copies, on an emergency, 
in two hours’ time.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





From Evrope. 

The news from Europe comprises various items 
of interes‘, but none of great political importance. 
It was reported at Gibraltar that the Emperor of 
Morocco was dead, that a serious affray had tak- 
en place on the island of Ceuta bet ween Spaniards 
and Moors. 

According to Jatest accounts from the Zurich 
Conference, it would appear that notwithstanding 
the hopes that had been entertained of a favora- 
ble issue, very little had yet been accomplished 
toward the settlement of the questions in dispute 
between the different powers. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Times, wriiing on the 
28th ult., states, that it was doubiful if any im- 
poitant point had been seitled. And again on 
the 30th he says: ‘Things are going on so badly 
at Zurich as to render the dissolution of the Con- 
ference in a very few days probable. A congress 
of war seems to be the only alternative, a con- 
gress which Austria is decidedly opposed to, and 
which would have as litile success as the Confer- 
ence.’ 

Italy is still much disturbed, and affairs there 
seem to be growing more and more complicated. 
Insurrections having occurred in the Payal States, 
a combat was expected sovu to take place between 
the Pontifical t-oops and the revolutionary Pro- 
visional Government. If the Papal troops suc- 
ceed, it is thought that the Duke of Modena will 
reénter his States at the head of his army. A 
depuiation of the Nati nal Assembly of Modena 
had gone to Paris ona specia! mission to Napo- 
leun, General Fanti had accepted ihe command- 
in-chief of the army of ceniral Italy. Garibaldi’s 
command comprises the troops of Tuscany and 
Modena. An earthquake ad taken place at Sor- 
cia, by which t70 hundred versons were killed 
and a large number injured. 

Accounts from Germany state that the cholera 
was spreading all along the shores of the Baliic. 

The Isle of Man has been successfully connected 
with England by a submarine telegraph cable.— 
The telegianhic communication bei ween England 
and Malta has been reéstablished, which will ex- 
pedite the reception of news from Ind’a by about 
three days. 


....A great Cricket Match will take place at 
Hoboken, near New York, on Tuesday, 27th inst., 
in which the best eleven crickei-players of all 
England are to contend for victory against the 
best tweniy-iwo players to be found in the Uni- 
ted S.ates. 

..--Messrs. Appleton, of New York, have filled 
an order recenily for four thousand books, to go 
to St. Petersburg, for a circulating brary. 

.---It is stated that a very important work 
will soon be published in Leipsic, Germany, giv- 
ing new information respecting the interior of the 
Asiatic Continent. Three brothers named Schla- 
gintwiet, have been engaged for several years in 
exploring the countries in the interior of Asia. 
acquainting themselves with the physical geogra- 
phy, the productions, resources, and the cherr- 
acter and habits of the people of those regions. 
One of the brothers was put to death sometime 
since by one of the tribes there, but the others 
have retuined in safety to Germany, where they 
have commenced the publication of the results of 
their researches. 

...-The eighth volume of Bancroft’s History 
of the United States will soon be published: the 
history including the period elapsing from the 
Battle of Bunker Hill to the final signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is stated that 
Mr. Bancroft does not intend to proceed with his 
history beyond the Peace of 1782, inasmuch as 
the republicun system of this country since then 
is too much of an undecided experiment to be 





treated in a satisfactory way by the historian. 
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An Oneida Journal. 
Monday Morning, Sept. 19.—This is the morn- 
ing we commence the brewing of a new Circular. 
The journalist is expected to feed in something, 
but whatever tincture or tinge, flavor or quality 
we may generally contribute, is likely to be 
missed this week, for we begin without anything 
on hand. The meetings so far, have not been of a 
character to admit much report, and we do not 
think of any local news or incidental matter very 
note-worthy. We have had some depressing 
weather, cold Novembery clouds dominant, aflect- 
ing the spirits, and making it necessary to screw 
up the keys to keep from flattening in tone of feel- 
ing. Yesterday, however, was a fine autumn day, 
end this morning is worthy of September, as we 
imagine the month should be. We have just 
come in from following a cart through the orchard 
gathering the wind-falls, which are most too many 
and too good. Onour way we passed through 
the brick-yard and found the first fire had just 
been set in the kiln, so that we shall scon know 
whether we can make our own material for the 
new house or not. One of our group in the orch- 
ard remarked that he enjoyed fail days very much, 
and the more. because he did not dread the winter 
so soon to follow. He liked winter here, even 
better than summer, which he thought spoke well 
for Community life. We are certainly more 
crowded in winter than in summer. and i* the 
closer we are compacted the better times we have, 
it bespeaks some love and self negation. It is a 
maxim abroad that two families cannot live in 
one house. Let us copy for illustration of the 
worldly spirit, a piece in the last Independent : 
Hosw.tolity--wsthout Grvdging. 


“©* William, I think I will ask cousin Jane to 
come and spend her vacation with us. The chil- 
dren will enjoy it, and it will be a real kindness 
to her. Being only three weeks, the time is too 
short for her to go home, and she can ill afford to 
be at board here.’ 

‘ As you will, but I do like quiet and peace in 
my own house. It is so pleasant to come home 
and find ourselves by ourselves.’ 

‘Oh, but she will bea real help and comfort to 
’ 

‘Yes, it may be, but I am never so happy as 
when we are alon>.’ * * * * 

My frend is a Christian man; he has a good 
standing in a Christian church and aiso in the 
community ; he is in good business and lives gen- 
erously; he has a pleasant family and many 
friends; he seems to try to keep the command- 
ments; he prays, he gives money. But his house 
is closed against any but his own. He is devoted 


us 


to his family, because they are his; selfishly he ' 
loves them. His wife, his children, of course are , 


worthy of all attention. 

‘Use hospitality—without grudging.” He read 
this precept the other day, and something like this 
debate occurred in his heart. 

‘Ask me anything else, but do leave me at 
peace in my own home.’ 

‘ But who ig to exercise hospitality, if not such 
as you, with plenty of room and the means of 
making all comforiable without any inconveni- 
ence ? 

‘ But it is a care to my wife.’ 

‘You know that she is pertectly willing to take 
all the trouble, if you but give your cordial con- 
sent. It is hard for her to row against wind and 
tide.’ 

‘Let people stay at home. I do not annoy 
others by going abroad and intruding on them.’ 

‘No; you can stay at home, others cannot. 
Many never have such means of happiness within 
their reach. Can you not addafew hours of 
pleasure to their barren lives ?? 

‘But I love my own home, where a stranger 
intermeddleth not.’ 

‘Do not misapply Scripture. A stranger inter- 
meddleth not with the feelings of the heart. If 
you love Scripture, read this again—‘ Use hospi- 
tality—without grudging.’ Consult the happi- 
ness of others as well as your own. 
ourselves, we giow narrow and cold-hearted.’ 

‘What saith the King in the judgment? ‘I 
was a stranger and ye took me in,’—and the 
question is not left to our choice. ‘I was a stran- 
ger and ye took me vot in,’ is strong ground of 
condemnation.’ 

‘I'll think more of it,’ sighed my friend. 


The world will say this man’s feelings were 


natural. We should call them hideously unnaiu- 
ral. All our experience proves that human nature 
is gregarious. Possessed by the devil it is spider- 
like, but in fellowship with heaven which is its 
true normal state, it is fond of aggregation. We 
find our small communes less attractive than the 
large family at Oneida. None of us like to live at 
Putney, because the family is sosmall. At Wall- 
ingford where there are between thirty and 
forty, there is still a great preference for the 
central home, with its strong beat of busy loving 
life. There isaspirit among us of devotion and 
cheerful self-sacrifice which peoples the small 
communes with contented, happy inmates ; at the 
same time we have asystem of rotation, exchang- 
ing from one commune to another which equalizes 
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our advantages ; but the taste, we find, grows in 
us all, for the larger family. Some of us were in- 
vited to dinner the other day, (it was a kind of 
feasi-day in the family) separate from the common 
table ina little party. On asking one of the coin- 
pany afierwards, how he enjoyed it, ‘Overy well,’ 
said he, ‘but ‘ confess [ enjoy better on such oc- 
casions to sit down in the great dining-room, sur- 
rounded by the hum and chatter of a hundred 
voices, sympathizing with the general exhilara- 
tion.’ 

Afternoon.—A match game of Base-ball, had 
been projected between the young men under 2] 
and an equal number of their seniors which the 
rainy weather and other interferences had post- 
poned for several days. This afternoon being 
fine, the zeal of the ‘ boys’ would not admit of 
further delay ; and at four o’clock the clank of 
anvils and other indusiry ceased and the gather- 
ing took place in the Cragin meadow. Base-ball 
is a new game, of English imporiation we think 
in this country, and is one in which those who 
have only been acquainted with the old game of 
*yound ball’ find their skill in many poinis quite 
at fault. Their ball-playing has to be ‘earned 
over again. The new game however is systematic 
and likely to be popular. To-day the boys un- 
der Capt. Allen, beat the men under Capt. Burt, 
by a large figure, (40 to 15,) or ‘out of sight’ as 
spoitsmen say. The beaten however (we were 
among them) console themselves with the inten- 
tion of doing better on the return game. 

Evening.—The meeting was very good—no co- 
herent conversation, but many expressions of 
thankfulness andaspiration. A pleasant tone was 
taker ‘rom the following communication from a 
young friend who has been visiting as : 

“ {| wish to confess my acceptance of Christ as 
a perfect Savior from sin, and my union with Him. 
I confess Him my Guide and Teacher henceforth. 
T wish also to express my love for the Commu- 
nity family, and thankfulness for the pleasure and 
instruction my short stay among them has been 
to me.” 

It is interesting to see though ‘not many’ yet 
here and there one who is young and beautiful and 
surrounded by counter attractions of all kinds, 
choose the discipleship of Christ. 

Tuesday Ecening 20.—The ‘ principality’ as it 
was called, of the Horse-barn was criticised ; not 
persons in particular, but the character of tle de- 
partment. This department in the Community 
includes a half a dozen teamsters, with two or 
three in constant attendance at the stables. The 
nature of the business was thought to be demoral- 
izing. It isa schoo! of character, and it educates 
the same qualities that slaveholding does, tyranny 
and crueliy and coarse bruial will. The threat- 
ening, and scolding, and whipping, which the young 
teamster bas to do, or thinks, at least, he must do, 








and he will bring the same language and manners 
| home to be manifested toward those ..round him. 


Some personal criticism was drawn out in regard , 


't: rough treatment of the animals, and it was 
thought that the spirit of progress had less opera- 
[om in that deportment than in any other we 
have. Old ideas that there is no government but 
the relentless whip, are retuined. In the world in- 
deed. a more civilized code is gaining adherents. 
Gentleness is beginning to be thought one of the 
| prime qualities of a horse-iamer. As the result 
of our discussion, it was resolved that considering 
the very bad cunditions attaching to the horse- 
barn department, the business, in addition to its 
positive degrading tendencies, being much removed 
from female sympathy, and often requiring irreg- 
jularity at the family meals and meetings, and ii- 
regular hours of sleep, there should be special care 
taken to have frequent changes, never to keep the 
young there long, but to fill the place as much as 
possible with tho»e who are spiritual and relia- 
ble. 





—— o- 


Spiritual Grafting. 


To every believer, faith is a source of 
continually renewed interest, inasmuch 
as itis ever the point of viial conneciion 
between him and God, the author of his 
daily happiness and improvement. ‘The 
process of grafting, so far as the analogy 
will apply, is a good “Justration of the 
subject. 

To begin with, we are born and grow 
up in the natural, cainal life, and bear 
a kind of perishable fruit corresponding 
to our nature. When faith comes, it is 
like putting a bud into this natural stock. 





THE CIRCULAR. 





As this bud swells and opens, and forms 
a miniature branch, we rejoice in the 
prospect of ultimately bringing forth the 
precious fruits of the spirit, such as Jove, 
joy, peace, meekness, temperarce, &c. 
Nevertheless, many of the natural 
branches may remain, an. coniinue to 
bring forth the bitter, unsavory fraits of 
the carnal man, and much of our con- 
sciousness may remain in them, so that 
we <eenly feel the sharp edge of the ~un- 
ing knife of criticism, as under the good 
piovidence of God it is occasionally ap- 
plied. These branches are not all re- 
moved at once, for that would endanger 
the life of the iree, but they are wisely 
teken off one after another, as the tree 
ean bear it. The completion of the pro- 
cers consists in the eniire removal of the 
old branches, and the expansion of the 
faith bud into a perfeci tree, bearing 
bountifully the glorious fiuits of the res- 
urrection. 

Taking this view of the faith process 
there is much ground for encomagement 
in the case of many characters which, 
in any other view, would seem discour- 
aging. In the case of a certain believer, 
for instance, we may perhaps see many 
of the fruits of the natural man. These 
need not distress us or occasion us dis- 
couragement, if we are convinced that 
the bud of faith is alive and growing in 
|bim, and that he is open and friendly to 
‘ciiticism. It may bea call for criticism 
toward him, but need not occasion con- 
demnation. Neither need the death of 
persons of faith distu*b us, not even if 
ther faith characier is not much de- 
veloped. Christ is Lord of both the liv- 
ing and the dead. He will find means 
to completely develop the faith branch- 
es which are budded into the human 
sock. Let us then prize this faith 
above all things. Let us take joyfully 
the excision of the natural branches of 
ou life, knowing that it onlv lets in the 
air and sunsuine upon the faith branch 





are ruinous to his manners. His language and con- | 
| dvct towards his horse will react vpon his spirit | 


which is destined under the fostering 
care of Christ to become our glorious 
‘cvown of branches, and to bear eternally 
the heavenly fivits of the Svirit.—n. J. s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


- 


Iit‘uois State Fair. 





Freeport, Ili., Sept. 11, 1859. 

Desr Bro. P——:—I will try and fulfil! my 
promise, and give some account of the State Fair. 
which commenced in this city last Monday and 
ended F. day. 

It is generally considered, I belizve, as quite 
successiul, notwithstanding the exhibition in sey- 
eral pariiculars was very deficient. If an unusu- 
ally large attendance and unprecedenied cash re- 
ceipis will justify that opinion, it must be admit- 
ted they have ground forit. But this does not 
constituje, m my opinion, altogether a success.— 
Still. there were enough things on exhibition 
worthy of atiention, to pay a person well for the 
time and expense of attendance. 


Illinois, you know, is the great farming State, 
and the place where agriculiural implements, and 
labor-saving machines have been carried to the 
greatest perfection in the world, and as might 
have been expected, the show in this line was 
laree and deserving of notice. J] never before 
saw such a splendid display of Plows, Reapers, 
Mowers, and Threshers. In the (ine of Plows, 
those manufactured by Theron D. Brewster, Peru, 
Ill., and by Deere and Co., Moline, Ill., were 
particularly excellent. I took pains to get their 
terms, and trust our farmers will see fit to pro- 
cure some of them before long and try them at 
Oneida. The fact is, after seeing these’plows no 
other kinds seem fit to use in land free from rock. 
Burt’s Eagle Reaper and Mower, McCormicks 
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Improved Reaper, and the Buckeye Reaper and 
Mower, attracted considerable attention very de- 
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servedly; but those machines that drew the 
largest crowds were two Combined Reapers 
Mowers and Binders; one made by Allen Sher- 
wood of Auburn, N. Y., and the other by John P. 
Manny of Rockford, Ill. Sherwood's machine re- 
quires a man, to rake the grain to the binder whu 
sits on another part of the machine opposite him. 
the grain being cared to the binder by a slatted 
canvass, while Manny’s is a self-raker. Sherwoo:! 
says he has harvested 150 acres with his machine 
the past summer ; and that he found himself able 
to bind as fast as the machine would cut at an 
ordinary rate of speed; but I must say that this 
appeared extremely doubtful to me, though poss) 
bly it may be done. Manny’s is alsosaid to bea 
success. Sherwood uses a small wire for bauds 
and Manny a cord with an iron catch. If these 
machines on full trial succeed in doing half or 
two-thirds as much as is claimed for them, they 
are great inventions. The great want with all 
Reapers is felt to be some method of binding 
as fast as the machine cuis without being obliged 
to have half a dozen men to do it, which is the 
number required to keep up with a common ma- 
chine. The next year’s experience with these 
machines will be watched with great interest. 

The show in sheep, cattle, and horses, was ex- 
cellent. In this respect Illinois certainly ranks 
equal to her sister States. 


In works of art, there was but a meager show : 
though there were two pictures. sketches of Rock 
River scenery, which interested me very much, by 
J. E. Bryant of Princeton, Ill. He is a son of 
Arthur Bryant, brother of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, the poet and editor of the N. Y. Evening 
Posi, and is but 21 years of age. Perhaps I am 
not a competent judge in such matters; but 
certainly these pictures seemed to me of very 
great excellence. I think he is destined to rise to 
distinction as an artist, if he lives and gives him- 
self to the work. There were other views of 
Rock River scenery by G. W. Robertson of Rock- 
ford, that also attracted considerable attent‘on, 
and took the premium for landscape painting. 


There were some monstrous specimens of corn 
on the stalks, from Egypt in this State, that are 
worth mentioning. They~-were from 16 to 20 
feet high, and some of the ears about as high as a 
man could reach with a walking-stick ! 

But the greatest attraction of the Fair was J. 
W. Fawkes’ Steam Plow. It was this that in- 
terested me most, and from what I heard said, | 
judge that was the case with others. It certain- 
ly has proved a decided success, and I believe it 
does all that is claimed for it by its inventor 
The engine is what is called a ‘ donkey’ and rests 
mainly upoo a great wooden roller, which pre 
vents it bedding into soft earth. It has also two 
jron wheels in front, about three feet in diameter. 
with rims about 16 inches wide. Further than 
this I need not describe the machine, save to say 
that the plows cight in number. are attached w 
a large wooden bar in its rear, and that it looks 
while in motion like a great locomotive wander- 
ing about the fields. I saw it in operation sever- 
al times and it worked splendidly at every trial. 
its speed was about 3 or 34 miles per hour, and 
it plows a stripabout 6 feet wide. Were the 
ground soft and in good order to plow, it would 
go fasier and with less power than now when the 
earth isso hard and dry. Mr. Fawkes says its 
speed ordinarily is about 4 miles per hour, and 
that it plows 2 little more than an acre ever: 
mile. This would make some 40 acres a day of 
ten hours. Or, considering drawbacks and hin. 
drances in getting water &&., &c., a day’s work 
would be about 30 acres, at cost of some $4 to 
$6, for fuel. No doubt many improvemenis wii! 
be made upon it, but still in its present form it is 
a great achievement. To make it practically use- 
ful, Plowing Companies will have to be formed 
who do nothirg but plow; or several farmers wil! 
have to club together and own one. Withba 
large Community it would be just the thing.-- 
There was some difference of opinion amoung the 
examining and executive committees, as to wheth- 
er the premium of $3,000, should be awarded to 
Fawkes for his plow; but I understand that they 
finally decided to doso, and people generally 
think the decision just. Mr. Fawkes isa very 
uvpretending sort ofe man, I think, and the pub- 
lic will take pleasure in giving him his full mee«! 
of praise, and profit. I saw it stated that he has 
expended some $15,000. to $20,000, in perfeccing 
his machine ; and I hope he may be Jiberally re- 
warded, for his achievement marks an era in the 
line of invention and farming. He is from Christ- 
‘ana, Lancaster Co., Penn, and I should judge 
about 35 years of age. I should also add that 
his machine is capable of a great many other 





uses on a farm besides plowing, as it can be pro- 
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pelled any where one pleases, uphill (if of moder- 
ate steepness) or down hill, and attached to other 
machinery readily. 

Before closing I must say a word about the 
crops inthe State. Wheat is of an excellent 
quality ; but as I learn from the testimony of 
many witnesses, it does not turn out well in 
quantity, owing to the destructive operations of 
the chintz bug ; in many instances not averaging 
inore than five to ten bushels an acre. Oats are 
heavy. Corn, buckwheat, and potatoes are al- 
most a total failure in northern IIl., and Wis., 
owing to the drought and the frosts. It is a sor- 
ry sight to see so many splendid fields of corn 
almost ruined. But God is in it some way, and 
the farmers must learn the lesson he intends by it. 

Yours truly, A. W. C. 





Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 11, 1856. 

Dear Circunar :—Chicago has improved won- 
derfully since I was here last. It is destined to be 
the largest city in the West, and might with 
propriety be called the New York of the west- 
It must already number nearly two-hundred 
thousand inhabitants. To-morrow will open here, 
the United States Agricultural Fair, to continue 
throughout the week. It is expected to be one 
of the most important and interesting occasions 
that has ever transpired in this city. It will no 
doubt possess many attractions gathered from the 
country at large, and bring in many visitors 
from all sections of the United States. The no- 
tice which has been published in the papers, and 
circulated extensively of this great “ National 
Fair,” has already attracted many here; and be- 
fore the week is ended the accomodations of 
Chicago will be tested to the uttermost. 


The Fair grounds are about four miles out of the 
city, and are in readiness, and the list of entries 
it is said, is already very large. I shall avail 
myself of the opportunity of attending before 
I leave. 

The times in Chicago are beginning to be _bet- 
ter. For two weeks past great quantities of 
wheat have been pouring in from the Northwest- 
ern country. This city is the great depot of the 
grain trade of the west. It is interesting to see 
the buildings used here, for storing wheat. Two 
buildings used by the Illinois Central Railroad, it 
is stated, will hold, each, 700,000 bushels, and 

225,000 bushels can be received and stored in 
either of them, in a single day. 
As ever yours, Cc. 0. 


O! stay my soul on Thee, 
Rock of my trust ; 

Protect and strengthen me, 
Thy child of dust. 

Thy child! kindred of thine, 
Though shrined in clay ; 

Thy nature shines through mine 
Wraps me in day ! 

The Christmas of my life, 
Christ’s birth in me, 

Stills the wild passionate strife—- 
Earth’s feverish sea. 

O'er sin victorious, 
To God allied, 

O faith! O life! for us 
Christ lived and died. 

Safe folded in my trust, 
In deep content, 

I am not only dust-—- 
The veil is rent ! 

Near thy great heart I lie 
O’er-shadowed, blest ; 

Thy luve, thy Christ is nigh, 
Thy child hath rest. . 

[Home and School Journal. 





Christina Personal Relation. 
(PASSAGES FROM A SERMON BY H. W. BEECHER.) 





He who made the heart, and knows where its 
fruits and flowers are, does not ask for the poorest 
and lowest developments of our nature, but for the 
best; and the aim of the whole New Testament is 
not to teach the general government of God over 
the universe, but the special personal government 
of Christ’s heart over every human heart that will 
receive him. The Gospel would pierce the opaque 
views of nature, or break down this middle wall of 
separation, and so bring us to God that we shall 
feel he is our God. Every heart has it for its 
birthright to say to God, ‘*Thou art mine—my 
living God; my loving God ; my Friend ; my Broth. 
er; my Redeemer.” * And no man can be a Christ - 
ian till he is touched more or less with this feeling. 
** Henceforth,” says Christ, *‘I call you not ser- 
vants, but friends ;” and he tells why; ‘‘ The ser- 
vant knoweth not what his lord doeth,”—that is, 














the servant does not live with, or live in his lord.— 
He has work-life, or outdoor intimacy; but he has 
no interior life, no indoor intimacy. Christ says, 
**T call you friends, because hereafter you are to 
have personal and entire intimacy.” 

How inconsistent are some men’s conceptions of 
the Divine Being with the religion in which they 
profess to believe! Their God is always riding on 
the stars, or is behind them, or is directing some 
physical or moral law! He is wonderful in power, 
but is always afar off. The God of most men, 
whether they are skeptical naturalists or ecclesias- 
tical religionists, is afar off. And only them do I 
count to be true Christians whose God is always 
near; for the purpose of Christ was that he and 
his Father would come to his disciples anc abide 
with them. 

We all know that this world is filled with subtle 
creations too fine for the unassisted eye to detect ; 
and so because men’s eyes are coarse, they never 
know these things. Only philosophers find them 
out by magnifying-glasses. And we know, like- 
wise, that the most rare, graceful, and beautiful 
things in nature are unheeded by men who lack 
culture, while the poet is inspired by them, and the 
artist grows ripe under their nourishing influences. 
Ten thousand things there are in nature, which are 
never known by men, simply because men are not 
fine enough to feel them. And justso it is with 
Scripture. The most exquisite truths men pass 
heedlessly over, and of these none so emphatically 
as those teachings of Christ which represent his 
personal and enduring intimacy with his disciples. 
From what cluster was there ever pressed such 
wine as for ever is contained in words like these : 

** And I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever; even the Spirit of ruth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.” 

And again : 

‘Tf a man love me he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” ‘* These 
things have I spoken unto you that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” 

Shall such words as these inspire only a sense of 
morals in external conduct? Shall they teach only 
a general divine government in this world? How 
uiterly dead and hidden are they from all who do 
not believe in a mysterious, personal, living inter- 
course between the soul of nan andGod. * * * 

This direct, intimate, hourly, and daily living 
with Christ is the thing which the Gospel proposes 
as its characteristic aim. Morality is a good thing. 
A man without it certainly cannot be a Christian, 
although he may not be one with it. When I mean 
to build me a house on a piece of ground that is un- 
occupied and overgrown, I send a gang of hands to 
grub out the old roots, to cut down the rank weeds, 
to grade the surface, and to make excavations pre- 
paratory to building ; but after they have done all 
that—without which I could not have a house—I 
have not yet a house. All this is but preparatory. 
The house is yet to arise. 

Moralities are mere day-laborers, who dig out 
the roots and clear off the weeds, and get the 
ground ready for something else. Morals do but 
plow the soil—piety is the fruitful stem, and love 
the fair flower which spring from the soil. Good 
morals are indispensable to piety; and piety, to a 
certain extent, is gauged by its sweet reaction upon 
morals; but morality does not constitute piety. 

* * a * * * 

Higher than morality. higher than philanthropy, 
higher than worship, comes the love of God. That 
is the chiefest thing. When we have that, we reach 
the very thing for which the New Testament 
scheme was administered. Love! it is that which 
brings forth out of obscurity the hidden God which 
we seek. Send forth all the powers of the soul to 
search for God, and there is not one of them which, 
making inquisition according to its own nature, can 
find him out and reveal him, except this divine 
spirit of Love! 7 BM) Mei? Siu? 

It is only Love that can find out God without 
searching. Upon its eyesGod dawns. Wherever it 
looks, and whatever it sees—that is God; for God is 
love. Love in that regent quality which was meant 
to reveal the divine tous It carries its own light, 
and by its own secret nature, is drawn instantly to- 
ward God, and reflects the knowledge of him back 
upon us. When love hath brought forth its central 
vision of the divine, and interpreted it to all the 
other faculties, then they, in turn, become seers, 
and the soul is helped by every one of its faculties, 
as by so many eyes, to behold the fullness of God. 

” * * * 7 * 

A man is not a Christian because he is free from 
passions, and lives under the dominion of reason 
and conscience. He is a moral man, but nota 
Christian, He is better than he would be if he was 
not thus free, but he has as yet noGod. He is 
merely avoiding evil, and living according io cer- 
tain declared rules of life. No man isa Christian 
till he has had the vital principle of love awakened 
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in him. It is the art of living with an invisible Be- 


ing, and of loving him, and of having faith in him, 




















that makes a man a Christian. The interiov prin- 
ciple of true Christian living is this: the conscious 
presence of a beloved God, whom we see without the 
outward eye, and love with all the heart and mind 
and soul and strength, and with all the enthusiasm 
with which we could love a visible being. * e 

Nor is any natural religion the same as, or a sub- 
stitute for, that faith in Christ which works by love. 
I believe there is a great deal of good in natura, 
religion. Here is a man who does not believe the 
Old or New Testament: and yet his life is ‘ertile 
with good deeds, and in many respects his charac- 
ter is more symmetrical than the character of those 
about him who do believe the Bible; and people 
come to me and say, ‘* Do you not believe that man 
isa Christian!’ 1 believe he is in many respects a 
good man, but I do not believe he is a Cbristian.— 
Whether a man belongs to me or not, does not de- 
pend upon whether he is a good business map, a 
good officer, or a good musician, but upon his per- 
sonal relations to me; and a man, to be a Christ- 
ian, must believe in Christ not only, but must be 
elevated in his spiritual iature, and toke hold of 
the personal! life of Christ, so that the two lines 
shall be united together, as vines grow, branch ta- 
king hold of stem, and stem emitting branch— 
--Chvrist being the vine, and he a branch. You are 
not Christians merely because you are good in rela- 
tions that do not touch Christ. 

You may ask, ‘* What will become of those men 
who are so good, but whom you do not class among 
Christians ?” Ido not know. Thank God, I am not 
God. Every man hears the drum-beat of tbe eter- 
nal world. Every man must stand for himself, and 
every man must answer for himself there. Itis 
enough for me to bring myself and my own charge 
io God, without stopping to answer questions which 
belong to the future. One thin, ' know, and that 
is, that there is no other name but the name of 
Christ given under heaven, that we know anything 
about, whereby we can be saved. One thing I know, 
and that is, that he who trusts in the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall never be moved. One thing I know, 
that there isa power in Christ to translate a man 
above his sins, and almost above temptation in this 
world. I believe there is a power in Christ to dis- 
franchise a man, and take away from him the livery 
of hell; and to enfranchise a man, and give him the 
livery of heaven. I believe there is power in che 
faith of Christ Jesus to transform a mar from evil 
to good, and from good to saintship, and bring him 
to the haven, to the home, above. If there is any 
other way for a man to be saved cxcept through chis 
faith, Ido not know whatitis. But one thiag I 
know, and that is, that the joy which I derive from 
faith in Christ is ten thousand times greater than 
any of the other joye which gveet my heart in this 
world. I know no other light; I will steer for that 
I feel no other influence; I will be drawn by that. 
I have no other faith ; I will trust in that. For he 
who lives and dies believing in Christ, shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life. * ° e 


I was yesterday reading an essay by Leigh Hunt 
--who, by the way, is not so good a philosopher or 
so good a Christian as he is a literary maa—in 
which he says that auy person who pretends that he 
loves God, as an invisible Being, is either deceived 
himself, or is deceiving other people. NowI believe 
and I declare, that it 2s possible for a man to love 
an invisible being ; and I am neither deceived my- 
self nor deceiving other people. And that it is an 
easy thing, every soul knows when it has found out 
the secret. You know there are many things that 
are hard to do until you know how to do them, 
which are easy to do afterwards. It is often diffi- 
cult for men to explain to others, things of which 
they are themselves fully conscious. For instance, 
it is difficult for ap artist to explain how it is that 
he is enabled to produce almost living pictures. If 
asked to do so. he says, ‘‘ I cannot tel! you how it 
is. Ionly know tbat there is a glowing fire within 
me, and chat my hand leaps forth to dash out these 
things that populate my brain.” He cannot inter- 
pret to you the secret of his exquisite workmanship. 
So neither can an inspired orator tell the uninspired 
the secret of his gifts. How can aman who stands 
up and speaks living truths to living men; before 
whom the heavens pass away ; before whom the 
whole earth lifts itself up; to whom all things 
come, offering themselves as figures and arguments ; 
who walks in the high places of the earth; who 
feels falling down upon him the very fire and sun- 
light of heaven--how can such a man explain the 
power by which he is moved to one who has never 
felt it? He who has once felt it needs no explana- 
tion of it. And if men come to me and say, “A 
man cannot love on intangible spirit,” my reply is, 
‘*He can, forI do!” ‘* But,” they say, ‘it is mere 
fancy.” Fancy! Is fancy a thing so mighty as 
that? For I can bring you ten thousand men that 
have a faith in a present God which all the powers 
of heaven and hell might strive in vain to remove — 
Tell me that it is an impossible thing for a man to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, who is invisible! You 
might as well, if I were now to go forth beneath 
this glorious Sabbath sun, and its rays were to fall 
down through the air upon ine and about me on 
every side, tell me there was no sun! Councils of 
owls and bats may come to me, under the name of 


philosophers, and say, ‘‘ Do you not think that al) 
these which you are talking about—rays of the 
sun, flowers, singing-birds, curling smoke, and the 
like--are a delusion? We have lived almost as 
long as you have, and we have consulted the oldest 
owls and bats, and we do not believe in them.”— 
Let owls and bats take their experience from dens 
and caves, but let men take their knowledge from 
the open heavens. I know--whatever men may 
say, in the low places and the high places of life— 
I know that there is such a thing as loving Jesus 
Christ as a friend, as a brother; and that there is 
no other love that is so sweet, so deep, so lasting, 
so wondrous, as that which the soul can bear to- 
wardhim. * a ae ™ ee. o 

Oftentimes, in Christian communities, you shall 
find the truest piety in the houses of the lowly, and 
that God’s angels love hovels better than palaces. 
Talk about its being impossible to love an invisible 
Being ! You might as well attempt to root up an 
oak of a hundred years’ growth, as attempt to erad- 
icate my faith in Christ present with me—Christ 
living with me, andI with him, so that my life is 
joined to his. * ° 2 ° . : 

I have seen the vision of Christ a thousand times 
as I wanted to see him. Ihave seen the vision of 
Christ bend over me with tenderness. I have seen 
the vision of Christ instruct me with divine wisdom 
and radiant knowledge. Ihave seen the vision of 
Christ standing up as the advocate of the poor, and 
the defender of the wronged. I have seen the vis- 
ion of Christ clothed with clouds; and I have seen 
those clouds changed to gorgeous colors of glory. 
I have seen ten thousand visions pictured of Christ 
Jesus, but I have never yet seen him. There isa 
day coming when I shall see him as he is; not as I 
fain him to be ; not as my heart paints him; not as 
my wants interpret him; but as he is! In that 
illustrious day I shall have no fear. Chief among 
ten thousand, he shall then be precious to me, and 
for ever and for ever my heart’s treasure and my 
soul’s delight. Even so, come Lord Jesus—come 
quickly ! 


-—-—-—-—- 


Song of the Harvest Home. 


Men of sinew! hale and hearty, 
Brave at scythe and sickle, come, 
Come and swell our gleesome party— 
Reapers ! sturdy reapers come! 
Time for all things, this for leisure ; 
Time for all things, this for pleasure, 
Sing our merry Harvest Home. 
Mothers seek! home troubles leaving, 
Join your husbands’ joy and come, 
Honor, love, respect receiving 
From the honest-hearted, come! 
Naught unmeet for woman’s bearing, 
Naught unmeet for woman’s hearing, 
Blots our merry Harvest Home. 


Maidens modest ! fear no roughness, 
Fathers, brothers are we; come! 
Kind and true, despite our bluffness ; 
Maidens modest, come, then, come! 
Far away be thoughts of lightness, 
With your own unsullied brightness, 
Maidens! bless our Harvest Home. 


Aged folks! our hamlets’ glory, 
Dames and zrandsires! all must come ; 

Come and tel) again the story 
Of the days long bygone, come ! 

Ye who with life’s ills have striven, 

And to whom now rest is given, 
Welcome to our Harvest Home. 


Laughing childhood ! lend your rattle 
To our merry-making; come! 
Good to hear is childhood’s prattle ; 
Children, merry children, come! 
Ye have worked as hard as others, 
Gleaning proud beside your mothers, 
You must share our Harvest Home. 
High and low! with one another, 
Young and old! come, join us, come! 
Each to each, in God, a brother, 
To our village, High-Day, come! 
Well it is that harvest labors 
Richly crowned should bind all neighbors 
In a thankful Harvest Home. 
[Anonymous 





They whose great souls were great beyond com- 
pare ; 
They whose high Prophet-brows did ever shine; 
They who made earth most beautiful and fair, 
Drank not while here of pleasure’s purple wine. 
But were content the cross and scorn to bear. 
Enduring all things in a calm sublime ; 
And he who did the weightiest sorrow wear, 
With noblest heart bloomed into the divine. 
Then let us never murmur or complain 
When the night darkens, and the icy rain 
Of wrong and hatred beats around our way, 
But joy that we are ‘counted worthy’ so 
With blessed Martyrs toil to undergo ; 
The nero labors—while the children play. 
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